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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS, ‘My mother and grandmother took a house near 
10 WHOM ALL COMMUNICATIONS MAY BE ADpREssep. | Bedford Square, and my aunt a handsome house, 
where she kept her carriage and many servants. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY It happened that an intimate friend of the good 

At No. 50 North Fourth Street, _s 8 ge opposite to my mother, who one 
PHILADELPHIA. ay, in t ne course of conversation, spoke of the 

i sienceaaheteth Anchen diinian, betieeeteeen atiaea regulations of the house in such language that a 
ae nae — P ’| letter was sent to my father, telling him that his 

or six copies for Ten dollars. ? a 


Bestage. 00 this paper, when peld quarterly. or daughter must be removed from such a danger- 
yearly in advance, 13 cents per annum in Penneyl- | SeTous and improper home. He refused to in- 


vania, and 26 cents per annum in other States. terfere. My worthy friends encouraged me to 
—.?—————————— —————__—___—_—— | trust in the promised blessing upon honest indus- 
From the Annual Monitor for 1857. try, and to a full and practical reliance upon the 
HENRIETTA WHATLEY. | ruidance and mercy of Providence, who would 


(Continued from page 325.) | uphold and strengthen me to break off all inter- 
“ My home was nota comfortable one, from | course with my own family; for’ there was no 
the excessive partiality shown to my brother by ' other way of preserving what to every young 
my grandmother who lived with us. At one; woman is more precious than all earthly riches, 
time it was proposed to place me on the London | an unsullied reputation. I objected the fifth 
stage as an actress ; my mother, in her usual de- | commandment as forbidding such a step; but 
cided manner, said, ‘I know too well the misery ' these enlightened Christians plainly convinced 
of the profession; my child shall never be an! my understanding that God required nothing of 
actress !’ I was bound apprentice for three years his creatures but what he would enable them to 
in a baby-linen shop or warehouse, my father ! perform, and that the only way in which I could 
paying the fee of sixty guineas. In this estab- | obey that commandment was a present separation, 
lishment Christian principle was wanting; and | with a sincere desire to be of use in future, when 
without this, nothing can go on rightly in any ' perhaps assistance would be more needful. 
station. The heads of the family were indolent ;|. ‘ These words were in time verified. I was 
the business was left to the journey-women and | enabled, many years after, to have my mother 
apprentices, of whom there were six. Being the under my own roof, and to close her eyes, after 
youngest, my business was to loosen the shop’ affording every alleviation and assistance possible. 
shutters and dress out the windows, sweep the! Butat the time I am now speaking of, the agony 
shop and prepare the work-table. The accom- | of mind produced by feeling it right to say what 
modations were most homely, and the living both | 1 knew would excite both anger and resentment, 
bad and scanty. ‘The master was a vulgar man, was the cause of a severe fit of illness. When 
much addicted to swearing and drinking. Among’ recovered health permitted, I went to spend the 
the apprentices was one Charlotte , who at- | First day of the week at my mother’s house, and 
tracted my attention. She was niece, by mar-| found she was indisposed with a cold, and in- 
riage, to one of the first medical men in London, ' tended having her breakfast in bed. My grand- 
who had risen to eminence by industry and su- | mother made many unpleasant remarks upon my 
perior abilities, only equalled by his benevolence ; | melancholy countenance, wart of appetite, and 
and his wife was a true helpmate in every chari-| many tears, and ordered me to take up my 
table endeavor to assist a fellow creature. I was | mother’s breakfast. It was on the stairs my trial 
introduced to this family, whose society I felt | was deeply felt. Prayer arose on bended knees 
congenial, and always rejoiced when invited. | for Divine help and protection, again and again. 
These agreeable visits became more frequent and | When some little composure was obtained, I en- 
interesting. When Charlotte’s apprenticeship | tered the room; and after the breakfast, when 
expired, which it did at the end of one year, the} my mother enquired into the cause of my appa- 
same kind notice was repeated while she was in | rent grief, I had courage to say, ‘ My dear mother, 
the country, near Salisbury, on a visit to her own} I fear you will be angry when told that I must 
family. never sleep under this roof again.’ ‘ Who dares 
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to say this?’ answered my mother, in a very loud 
and angry voice. ‘I feel it right,’ I replied, 
‘and that both for your sake and mine ;’ and 
then mentioned the many reasons of my kind 
friends; and though these might fail to bring 
conviction, they served to allay the threatened 
tempest. With the usual sanguine hopes of 
youth, [ believed the trial was over, and spent 
the day in cheerfulness, and was not detained to 
stay longer than tea time. But the great In- 
visible, whose aid had been so earnestly implored, 
saw it right that I should feel the scourge of the | 
tongue. All that belonged to me was sent, with 
a severe command never again to intrude into the | 
presence of either my mother or aunt, who often 
came to the shop laughing and talking loud, 
without taking any notice of the poor, silent, 
weeping girl, sitting at the work table. My) 
brother, too, wrote me a letter full of abuse. The | 
people of the house united in believing all their 
falsehoods, and warned their children to avoid 
such a bad example. Few things affect a young | 
mind more painfully than to be the subject of | 
unjust accusations, most, from those under the 
same roof. 
‘‘ T received a letter from Charlotte every week, 
and wrote every week in return. [| he id greé ut | 
difficulty to do this in the miserable looking | gar- | i 
ret where I slept. Each Sabbath day was most | 


agreeably spent with my friends in Burlington 
street, where improvement was kept in view, and 


encouragement given with kindness. One of my 
trials at this time was the want of money to 
supply necessaries. This I did not mention, but 
silently went on for many months with one soli- 
tary shilling in the purse. One day an officer 
walked into the work-room, and, calling my name, 
said he was a friend of my father’s, who had 
known me in Ireland when an infant, and now 
wished to renew his acquaintance. He took 
leave with many kind expressions, and on the 
following day a soldier delivered a heavy letter 
into my hands, and waited for an answer. I took 
it, unopened, into the sleeping room, and having 
bolted the door, read a kind letter which enclosed 
five guineas, to purchase any trifle most agree- 
able. With this in hand, [ knelt down, and 
earnestly prayed that the Giver of all would, at 
this time, direct me to do what was right. After 
some time spent in silence, it was felt right to 
return the money with a short note of thanks. 
The following day I received a large parcel, con- 
taining useful articles, with a most polite ‘ fare- 
well’ note from the same officer, saying he was 
leaving England with sentiments of regard and 
esteem, and. hoped what he now sent would be 
accepted without hesitation. 

‘¢ Soon after this my friend Charlotte returned, 
who not only shared her purse with me, but told 
her own friends she would not commence busi- 
ness unless I was to be her partner as soon as my 
apprenticeship expired. To this no objection 
was made, and all the past sufferings were forgot ; 
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the trials of each day passed away lightly, de- 
lightful pictures of hope were constantly in view,, 
and when the day arrived, with a light step and 
a grateful heart | received the cordial welcome 
of Charlotte, who occupied comfortable apart- 
ments, where every thing was prepared that af- 
fection could suggest. I really thought no hu- 
man being could feel happier, foolishly con- 
cluding this was to continue through life. We 
soon ha id three respectable young persons, whose 
parents were known to C harlotte, and who paid 
apprentice fees. The business went on quite 
flourishing and increasing, owing to the patron- 
age and recommendation of our kind friends; 
and I do not think a more cheerful party could 


| be seen than in our work-room—all busy, all 


willing to do the best in their power ; and when 
the work of each was settled, some agreeable book 
was read in turn, and the day concluded gene- 
rally with a chapter from the Bible. We went, 
in turns, every week to spend one day in Burling- 
ton street. These were most happy days in my 
estimation, but not so with Charlotte. 

“ Recollecting she had generously taken me 
as a partner without any property, it felt to be 
my duty to make up for this deficiency by double 
diligence, attention to business, and endeavoring 
in every way to be useful. For this purpose, as 
the housekeeping department ‘had been given 
to me, | was up early, went to market before 
breakfast, and settled all domestic affairs on re- 
turning. The business engaged the whole day, 
and except the delightful holiday, once every 
other week, I never accepted any invitation. All 
went on smoothly for some time. Our kind 
friend, the doctor, sometimes walked into our 
large work-room and said, ‘ Well, ladies, I am 
come to see how the pot boils. Let me see the 
balance-sheet at the end of the year.’ 

‘* After atime I was surprised to see Charlotte 
change her behaviour towards me; she would 
sometimes follow me about the house using much 
rude and even abusive language. About this 
time my father came to London, and invited me 
to breakfast, walked with me in St. James’s street, 
and made many presents. He soon went to Ire- 
land again, and at the last breakfast he gave me 
£100. When thanking him for this handsome 
present, he told me that his sister in Switzerland 
had sent £400, as a present for me ; but this he 
did not give. I joyfully hastened home with this 
first possession of property, and placed it in the 
hands of my friend Charlotte, begging she would 
make what use she pleased of it. ‘After some 
time, when my turn came to go to Burlington 
street, I found Charlotte had made many com- 
plaints and accusations to my kind friends. They 
told me they saw jealousy had taken possession 
of Charlotte’s mind, and this would soon rum 
the business; and as I was many years younger, 
it was my duty to leave it, and turn my thoughts 
to some other way of earning a livelihood. They 
advised the situation of nursery governess, and 
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such a one could now be obtained with a lady , fallen into bad health. She wrote an earnest 


of rank, who had asked the doctor if he could re- 
commend any person. This advice I felt to be 
right, and I said I would be guided by their su- 
perior judgment. My sufferings no words can 
describe. To become a servant after seeing my 
name on a large brass plate on the door; posses- 
sing the affection, willing and ready obedience 
of our three agreeable apprentices; accustomed 
to order the servants, and looked up to as mis- 
tress ; all this was no light trial to give up; but 
it was felt right ; and after a heartfelt prayer and 
humble petition for right direction, the resolution 
was fixed. When I told Charlotte, she seemed 
quite thunderstruck, begging that this resolution 
might be changed, saying, the business would 
come to nothing. I replied, referring to her past 
conduct, and said, ‘ The friends we both so highly 
esteem are the best judges.’ 

“The lady called on the following day, and it 
was settled that in three days I should accom- 
pany herself and family to the sea side. These 
were days of misery. The expressed grief of the 
dear girls, while it flattered, was deeply partaken 
of, and Charlotte still wishing me to stay, added 
to the mental suffering. It was, indeed, a pain- 


ful sort of relief when the morning came, and I | 


entered the travelling carriage with two little 
girls and their parents, and soon lost sight of 
London. Thus grace and mercy overcame natu- 
ral selfishness, and after some time active exer- 
tion reconciled me to the many disagreeables of 
this novel situation. I could fill many pages with 


the experience of sixteen years spent as governess 


in three different families. The duties of this 


employment are truly important, and when en- 


tered into with full purpose of heart, and earnest, 
persevering endeavors, | believe the Divine bless- 
ing will make it one of constant and daily im- 
provement—‘ Teaching we learn, and giving we 
retain.’ Few know how to treat women in this 
respectable class of society. I feel the difficulty, 
and believe the best way is for every mother, 
when in health, to enter into the important busi- 
ness daily, with what assistance can be obtained, 
but to be Aerse// the guide of her children’s edu- 
cation, and not devolve the whole upon one who 
eannot feel equal interest with a mother. But 
then the heartless intercourse with the world 
must be quite given up. The mother aud gov- 
erness must act in concert upon the same prin- 
ciples. The example and precepts of the Saviour 
must be enforced equally by both, and an ample 
reward may rationally be expected from the 
daily exertions of a few years. 

“The daughter of my beloved friend, whose 
kindness and friendship never wavered, had 
adopted two little girls, and expressed a wish for 
my services. Here I remained ten years, and 
should probably have ended life’s pilgrimage in 
this beloved family, had not the following cir- 
cumstance occurred :—A former pupil had mar- 
tied, and though in the bloom of youth, had 


request that I would pay her a visit before she 
left this world. I obtained permission, staid 
with her some time, and witnessed how little de- 
pendence can be placed upon health and youth. 
She often said that her bodily sufferings and the 
| loss of her children were richly compensated by 
| the uniform kindness of her husband. Her pa- 
tience and resignation were exemplary. She 
| died at twenty-seven, and left one little boy. 
After nearly two years, I received a letter from 
_her husband to say that Mary, on her death-bed, 
expressed a wish that I should take her place, 
,and become a mother to her child, and that he 
intended coming to London to urge the request. 
This accordingly took place, and after a few 
months I began earnestly endeavoring to fulfil 
the most difficult of all duties—that of a mother- 
| in-law. 

‘Thirty-three years of married life are de- 
scribed in journals kept during those years, and 
I now rest in the humble, yet well-grounded 
| hope, that, after the trials of life are past, if 
| during that time we have walked by the same 
|rule, and steadfastly minded the same thing, 
| we shall each, in turn, take possession of the 

rich and glorious inheritance purchased for us, 
| when grandmother and grandchildren may re- 
| joice together.” 

(To be concluded.) 





A Memorial of New Garden Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, North Carolina, concerning 
DouGan CLARK, deceased. 


Dougan Clark was the son of William and 
Eleanor Clark, of Randolph Co., N. C., and was 
born the 3rd day of the 10th mo., 1783. 

Of his childhood there is but little known, 
more than that he has been frequently heard to 
| say, that he felt the visitations of heavenly love 
| at a very early age, and experienced condemna- 
| tion when he had indulged in things that were 

wrong. 
While in his minority his parents joined the 
Society of Friends, having formerly been zealous 
| Presbyterians, and at their request he was re- 
ceived into membership ; but it does not appear 
that the principles and testimonies peculiar to 
the Society had any particular weight with him, 
at that time, for somewhere near the eighteenth 
year of his age, falling in with the Methodists, 
his mind became powerfully arrested, and he 
preached among them with fervent zeal. He 
was soon in high estimation with that Society, 
and officiated as an itinerant preacher for about 
three years. He then retired to a more private 
life, but still continued an active member of that 
religious society. 

About the 25th year of his age he was married 
to Nancy Welbourn, a young woman of the same 
profession. 


During all this time his right of membership 
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euntinned i in the Society of Fricads, eunah as 
opportunity offered, he had from time to time 


mpi Quarter: rs, in 1822 he paid a general 
visit to the meetings constituting the Yearly 
Meetings of Ohio and Indiana, returning home 
in the-autumn of the same year. In the 5th 
mo., 1823, he was married to Asenath Hunt, 
daughter of Nathan Hunt. After this he was 
frequently engaged in visits to the neighboring 
meetings until the year 1828, when he attended 
the Yearly Meetings of Ohio and Indiana, and 
some other meetings. For a few of the succeed- 
ing years he was not much from home, except 
in attending to some appointments by the Yearly 
Meeting. 

In 1834, he and his wife were united in a 


been treated with but not disowned; and when 
a committee from the Monthly Meeting visited 
him on account of his going out in his marriage, 
he told them that he respected the Socicty, but 
had not the least prospect of ever conforming to 
their rules. But when a copy of the minute of 
disownment was presented him, he was very 
forcibly struck, and “ felt,’’ he said, “like a poor 
outcast with the hedge taken away from around 
him.” He put by all business for the remain- 
der of that day, and walked alone in a forlorn 
state of mind, and as he afterwards expressed, 
he never enjoyed a moment of satisfaction until | visit to the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia, 
he was again received into membership. Inthe| New York and New England. They attended 
meantime great were his conflicts, and although | all the meetings composing Philadelphia and 
he continued to frequent the meetings of the} New England Yearly Meetings, and many of 
Methodists, yet so clear a sense was given him | those be longing to New York, among which were 
of the insufficiency of all human activity in re-| the Half-Year’s Meeting in Canada, and many of 


ligious worship, and that duty required him to | 
walk i in another path, that on one occasion when | 
he stood up for service, he felt such a secret | 
check in his mind that he was constrained to sit | i 
down and take no part in the meeting. During | 
this trying dispensation, he was visited by many | 
of the most influential members and ministers of | 
the Methodist connexion, who held out many 
arguments and offered many inducements, to 
dissuade him from yielding to the settled convie- | 
tions of Truth in his own mind; but he was| 
favored with wisdom and ability to answer all | 
their objections, and to sustain the ground which | 
he had taken. He finally left them, and began | 
constantly to attend the meetings of Friends, and | 
in due time requested and again received the | 
right of membership among them, and not long | 
after, his mouth was opene d in public testimony, | 
to the comfort and satisfaction of his friends. 

He was acknowledged as a minister in the 8th | 
mo., 1817, and feeling an earnest desire for the 
spread and increase of those principles which 
were to him very precious, he was soon engaged, | 
in obedience to apprehended duty, in visiting 
the meetings of his own, and afterwards, as way 
opened for it, those of neighboring Quarterly | 
Meetings. In the early part of his ministerial 
labors, within the limits of his own and neigh- 
boring Quarterly Meetings, he held a number of 
public meetings out of Society, some at the meet- 
ing-houses of others, and some at those of 
Friends, which we believe were always satisfac- 
tory. In the mean time he was comforted b 
his wife receiving the Truth as held by Friends, 
and becoming an exemplary member of Society. 
But in the year 1821 she was removed by death, 
leaving him with six small children. Her close 
was calm and peaceful, and she r requested that 
her children might be brought up in the way of 
Friends. 

Notwithstanding his great bereavement, he 
still continued faithfully to exercise his gift, "and 
after visiting a number of meetings in the sur- 


its subordinate meetings, and returned in the 
| spring of 1835; and in the 2nd mo., 1837, they 
removed to New Garden Boarding School, hav- 
ing been employed to superintend that Institu- 
tion, where they remained for six years. 

During this time had a minute to 
visit the meetings composing the Southern Quar- 
| terly Meeting. He next visited nearly all the 
| meetings composing Western, Southern, New Gar- 
den and Deep River Quarters. 

In the year 1844, he and his wife, having ob- 
tained the necessary certificates from their meet- 
| ings, left home to visit the meetings of Friends 
in Great Britain and Ireland ; and taking a num- 
ber of meetings on their way to Philadelphia, 
they embarked from that place on the 26th of 
2d mo., and landed in Live rpool on the 24th of 
3d mo. They visited all the meetings of Friends 
in Ireland, Scotland and W: and the greater 


he ounce 


les, 


| part of those in England, attending Dublin Year- 


ly Meeting twice and London once—and re- 
turned home in the 8th mo., 1845. In this visit 
he was often enlarged in his gift, and enabled 
| clearly to unfold the doctrines of the Gospel as 
| held by primitive believers and our pious prede- 
cessors, evidently to the comfort and edification 
of many minds. 

After their return he did not go far from home. 
He, in connection with his wife, visited occasion- 
ally neighboring Quarterly Meetings, and the 
meetings composing them, and many families, as 
Truth made way, though his health was now 
gradually declining. 

The last visit of this kind that he paid was in 
the summer of 1854. It was to the Western 
and Southern Quarters, and the meetings com- 
posing them. He was remarkably favored in the 
exercise of his gift, but was unable to attend a 
part of the meetings. 

This was the last of his public labors, he being 
seldom able to attend even his own meeting after- 
wards. 

In closing this account of his public labors, 
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we might just remark that he always brought 
home with him minutes expressive of the unity 
which Friends had with his labors when abroad. 

From the time he became a member he was 
a constant attender of religious meetings until 
infirmity of -body prevented—and an example 
in waiting therein—sitting many meetings in 
solemn silence. 

He embraced the principles of Friends from 
clear conviction in his own mind, and held them 
sacred to the latest period of his life. He bought 


them at a great price, and they were precious to 


him. 
He often expressed his unshaken belief, that 
if the principles promulgated by our early 


Friends were not the true religion, there was no | 


true religion in the world. His ministry was 
sound, clear and convincing. He was concerned 
to turn the hearts of mankind froma dependence 


on men and books, to the inspeaking word of | 


Divine Truth in their own hearts. He was not 
a man of outward learning, but being learned in 
the school of Christ, and disciplined under the 
Cross, there was at times given him the tongue 
of the learned, whereby he was enabled to speak 


a word in season to him that was weary, and to| 


bring out of the great treasury things both new 
and old; and so far was he from seeking the 
applauses of men, that he shunned and shrank 
from them. He had suffered from ill health 


during many years, which he bore with truly | 


Christian patience. In the spring of 1855 it 
was evident that his health and streneth were 
fast declining. He read the Scriptures daily, 
walked much alone, and was very much retired. 

A few days before he was quite confined, his 
wife being alone with him, he appeared in a very 
contrite state of mind, and seemed to take a very 
humiliating view of himself and his past life— 
as being strewed with many infirmities—but 


said that if it were to go over again it might not | 
be better, but perhaps worse. After a little 


pause, he said solemnly, that he did not want to 
say much, for there was a great deal too much 
sald, but he wanted nobody to be uneasy about 
him, for he had a very clear evidence the night 





before that all would be well with him, and 
that his deep conflicts of mind had been a0. 
cepted; and he trusted alone in the goodness of 
(od through Christ Jesus. After the conversa- 
tion which took place at that time he said but 
little except to express the great quietude of 
his mind. On one of his sons taking leave of 
him a few days before his departure, he said he 
should never see him again, but wanted him to 
know that death was no terror to him, for he 
never felt more quiet in his life. 

He was about two weeks confined to bed, the 
last of which he seldom spoke intelligibly ; and 
o the 23d of 8th mo., 1855, he quietly de- 
parted. So great was the solemnity that it 
seemed as though there could hardly be a great- 
®t evidence of an immortal spirit entering into 
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rest. He was in his 72nd year, and had been 
a minister about 38 years. 

In drawing up this account we have no design 
to exalt or magnify the creature, but only to 
commend the riches of that grace by which he 
was what he was, if happily others might be 
induced to go and do likewise. 


HARMONY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
| REVELATION. 


I raise my protest against the constant strain 
|and tone in which some excellent persons hold 
up the friends and professors of Natural Philoso- 
| phy, in general, and of Geology in particular, as 
either open infidels, or, what would be worse, 
| secret traitors to the cause of Christianity. There 
| is a deplorable want of both wisdom and justice 
in this style of representation. It is not wise ; 
for it tends to foster the suspicions and objec- 
tions which unhappily exist in many minds, im- 
bued with scientific knowledge, but ignorant of 
the evidences and the divine grandeur of religion, 
and unhappily averse toa free examination of 
them. How must such persons be confirmed in 
their prejudices, and in the sinful condition of 
mind which is the substratum of those prejudices, 
when they hear Christian ministers declaiming 
against the knowledge of what they are convinced 
is certain and valuable truth; and reviling the 
only possible means of attaining that knowledge ! 

It is not just: for the sciences and all their 
investigations for which we are pleading, are not 


i the “ philosophy and vain deceit,” against which 


the apostle gives a solemn warning. That was 
no other than a compound of Oriental and Grecian 


; og ‘ , 
| doctrines ; referring to the mind of man and to 


invisible beings ; founded, not upon observation 


|and experiment, but on the play of imagination 


and the dictates of assumed authority ; it was an 
impostress under the name of philosophy, en- 
tangling men in a web of idle and visionary 
speculations, destitute of evidence, having no 
practical applications, and opposing itself to that 
purest reason which is displayed in the authority 
and grace of the gospel. 

The Natural Philosophy of our times is of the 
opposite character, as to both its constitution and 
its tendency. It consists in the honest “ search- 
ing out of the works of Jehevah,” (l’salm. exi. 


|2;) in obtaining the facts of sensible nature ; in 


admitting nothing as data without adequate evi- 
dence, and in receiving no conclusions till they 
have been substantiated by the most cautious rea- 
soning: and if its proper effects be not counter- 
acted by our own perverse depravity, it leads to 
a devout veneration of God, and to practical 
benefits without number to ourselves and our 
fellow creatures. This philosophy may be 


abused; and so may any gifts of God; health, 
strength, property, family, education, talents, the 
esteem of our friends, the advantages of our social 
position, and even our heavenly religion itself. 
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All our enjoyments of the divine he athe ence may 


be abused by some kind or other of an association 


with unworthy principles, or a subserviency to 
wrong pursuits. But does any man abandon 
these blessings on that account? Or declaim 
against them as sinful, or in their own nature 
pernicions ? The oppugners of ’ philosophy do not 
act so with their own favorite enjoyments. They 
ought to reflect that the pursuits which they mis- 
understand and misrepresent, and then decry, 
are no other than obedience to the divine com- 
mand, ‘‘ Consider the works of God; remember 
that thou magnify his work which men behold.” 
If, to any attainments which we may make in the 
study of physical objects, we do not add sincere 
love and devotion and obedience to the Lord of 
nature and grace, the blame is our own 
slight blame and guilt it is. But let not the 
good principles be condemned for the bad prac- 
tice. Does it not so much the more become sin- 
cere Christians to labor to “add to their faith 
knowledge ;”’ to acquire so far 
portunity, that true science which diffuses in- 


- and no 


numerable benefits among men, unfolds many of 


the divine glories, and is the 
of vital piety ?—J. Pye 


proper handmaid 
Smith 


THE ABOLITION OF PRIVATEERING. 

We are very anxious to engage the attention 
and interest.of the readers of the Herald upon a 
subject of great importance 
future peace 
prominence has been recently given by a diplo- 
matic correspondence between France and 
America, arising out of one of the resolutions 
adopted by the 
Paris Conference. It will be 
among other 
ence after the signature of the Tre: y Peace, 
was the question as to the present state of inter- 
national maritime law. With 
that law more 
vencies of the 


view to bring 
into harmony with the altered exi- 
nations, and, let us hope, with 
more humane principles of warfare, the following 
declaration was adopted by the plenipotentiaries, 
and embodied in a protocol :— 

“1. Privateering is, and remains, abolished. 

The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, 
with the exception df contraband of war. 

«3. Neutral goods, with the exception of con- 
traband of war, are not liable to capture under 
enemy’s flag. 

“4. Blockades, in order to be 


binding, must 
be effective, 


that is to say, maintained by a force 


sufficient really to prevent aecess to the coast of 
the enemy.” 


According to another resolution of the Confer- 
ence, the Governments not r presented at Paris 
were to be invited to give their adhesion to these 
propositions Among others to whom this invi- 
tation was addressed by the Emperor of the 
French, acting on beh: lf of the sign: itory Powers 


in its relation to the | 
of the world, to which considerable 


governments represented at the | 
remembered that 
matters brought before the Confer- 
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, to the Paris Protocol, was the Government of the 
United States. Mr. Marcy, the American Secre- 
tary of. State, has replied to this overture in a 
very masterly despatch, to whieh we would now 
direct the attention of our readers. 

To the second, third, and fourth of the above 
| propositions, the American Government yields its 
| prompt and cordial assent; the two former being, 
| indeed, substantially the same as the President 
| had submitted two years before to all the mari- 
time nations. And it declares itself ready to 
accept the first also, provided the following words 
be added to it :—** And that the private property 
| of the subjects or citizens of a belligerent on the 

lhich seas shall be ex mmptes 1 from seizure by 
| public armed vessels of the other belligerent, ex- 
| cept it be contraband.’’ It is difficult to exagge- 
| rate the importance of this proposed amendment 
| We shall endeavor to explain, as clearly as we 


| . . 1 
,can, the bearing of the whole question, 





as we are 


, |} anxious to enlist the sympathies of all the friends 
as they have Op- 


of peace in support of the Am rican overture. 
According to the present system of interna- 
| tional law—a purely arbitrary 
as Mr. Bright observed in his memorable letter 
}to Mr. Watkin, 
| higher morality,” 


‘‘ resting,’ 


“upon custom, and upon n¢ 
—when two maritime nations 
go to war, it is lawful for their res pe ctive govern- 
| ments to issue what are called letters of marque, 
empowe ring priv ate persons to « juip vessels for 
| the purpose of pre ving ry upon the commerce of its 
antagonist, by capturing and confiscating mer- 
cantile ships on the high seas. These letters of 
marque are a sort of commission by which the 
| privateers are protected from being dealt with as 
| pirates. We need not Say that this is a most 
productive of incaleulabl 
loss and misery to private persons, guilty of n 
offence, save the misfortune of belonging toa 
nation whose government is weak or’ wicked 
enough to plunge into war. The abolition of 
private ering, therefore, is @ consummation most 
devoutly to be wished. Why, then, does th 
American Government object to that abolition, 
pure and simple, as proposed by the Paris Con- 
ference ? For this reason—that, unless it be ac- 
companied by the addition it suggests, it will 
pli ice all the smalle ‘r maritime States, and indeed 
all such States as do not keep large standing 
navies, at an enormous disadvantage, in case ol 
war, as compared with their rivals. For, let it 
be remarked, the Paris declaration retains the 
right for public arme 1d vessels,—those belonging 
to the regular navies of the respective countries 
—still to plunder private property at sea, by 
making “ prize of war’ of all commercial ships 
they can capture. And now, mark the operation 
of such partial repeal of the old law. Those 
powers that keep large navies would become ab- 
solute masters of the seas; while hate who do 
not keep large navies, though their commerce may 
be equally extensive, are, by the abolition of 
privateering, deprived of the only resource they 


barbarous practice, 
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have to compensate fie such navel inequillty. 

We cannot better explain this point, than by em- | 
ploying the lucid language of Mr. Mare) *y, in the | 
despate h to which we have referred :—* A lar ge 
naval power engaged in a war with a nation in- 
ferior in naval strength, would have nothing to 
do for the security and protection of its commerce, 


but to look after the ships of the regular navy of 


itsenemy. These might be held 
one-half, or less, of its naval force, and the other 
might sweep the commerce of its en¢ my from the 
ocean.” But proclaim the princip le that private 
property is sacred,—that unoffending non-com- 
batants engaged in the peaceable pursuit of com- 


merce are not to be annoyed by any species of 
armed force, and you place all nations upon an | 


equality. 
Now, for our part, 


feeling. It would in many ways be an incaleu- 
lable gain. 

In the first place, it aims a mighty blow against 
that system of maintaining large naval armaments, 
which i is so great a curse to the nations. Our 
readers must have often observed, that one of 
the most telling arguments urged in support of 
this system—just because it is an argument that 


appeals to the selfish susceptibiliti s of a mercan- | 


tile community —rests expressly on this ground, 
that a large navy is necessary “for the defence 
of commerce.”’ Now, no man will pretend that 
these immense forces are necessary to protect 
Half-a-dozen war- 
frigates, such as England or France could turn 
out, would suffice to sweep every pirate from eve ry 
ocean of the world. But the idea evid ntly is, 
that large navies must be kept up to defend com- 
merce against the ravages of the rival navies of 
other nations, in case of a sudden outbreak of 
hostilities. But if the principle be adopted by 
all civilized governments, that commerce is to be 
exempted from the laws of es let it break 
out when it may, mercantile ships are free to 
pursue their course unmole a it is clear that 
the above popi ular ple a for up yholding large naval 
forces at once falls to the ground. We must 
here again avail ourselves of the admirable lan- 
guage of Mr. Marey :-— 

“The United States Page powerful navies 
and large standing armies, as p rmanent estab- 
lishme nts, to be detrimental to national prospe rity y 
and dangerous to civil liberty. The expense of 
keeping them up is burdensome to the people ; 
they are, in the opinion of this Governme 4 in 
some degree a menace to peace among nations. 
A large force ever ready to be devoted to the 
purposes of war, is a temptation to rush into it. 
The policy of the United State 8 has ever been, 
and never more than now, adverse to such es- 
tablishments; and they can never be brought to 
acquiesce in any change in international law 
which may re »nder it nec eeary for them to main- 
tain a powerful navy or large regular army in 


commerce from pirates. 


check by 


support this latter pro- | 
positi on with all the te e of our convictions and | 
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If forced to vindicate their rights 
by arms, they are content, in the present aspect 
of international relations, to rely} in military opera- 
| tions on land m: uinly upon volunteer troops, and 
for the protec tion of their commerce in no incon- 
siderable degree upon their mercantile marine. 
If this country were deprived of these resources, 
|it would be obliged to change its policy and as- 
sume a military attitude before the world.’ 

But, adds Mr. Marcy, “should the leading 
Powers of Europe concur in proposing, as a rule 
of international law, to exempt private property 
upon the ocean from seizure by public armed 
| cruisers as well as by privateers, the United States 
will readily meet them upon that broad ground.” 

In the second place, this proposal would take 
away one of the strongest incentives to war, and 
to some of the worst evils connected with war. 
Everybody, of course, knows that under the pre- 
sent syste 7 when commercial vessels are cap- 
tured by ships of a regular navy, they and their 

cargo are sold or valued, and : 4 portion of the 
| proceeds distributed, in the form of money, among 
the officers and crews. This is nothing else but 
|a premium upon piracy and plunder. We do 
not assume that men engaged in military ser- 
| vice on land or sea are worse thai other men, 
though, beyond all doubt, the tendency of their 
occupation ¢s to make them worse, more reckless 
of all considerations of right, more hardened to 
all sentiments of humanity. But if you place 
any man in a position where it is for his interest 
to commit acts of violence and cruelty, you assail 
his virtue by a terrible temptation; so that we 
need not wonder if, in order to subserve those 
interests, he should try both to precipitate and 
to prolong the opportunity for such acts. It is 
no secret whatever, that the prospect of a war is 
often eagerly hailed by our naval forces, avowed- 

ly in the expectation of enriching themselves by 

prize-money. for cruising after comme rial 
ships is a kind of warfare which involves very 
little hazard, and brings in very ample rew: ards. 

We rejoice unfeignedly for ourselves at every- 
thing that serves to strip war of its attractions. 
The more it becomes a mere professional matter 
between those who choose that trade of blood, 
the better for the world, for the sooner it is likely 
to come toan end. If it were understood that 
ships of war—those sea-wolves of the nations— 
would have nothing else left them on the ocean 
we to hunt and devour each other, they would, 

e have no doubt, display considerably le. »38 eager- 
ness to go forth to the chase. 

In adoy ‘ting the principle proposed by the 
American Government, we should be only assimi- 
lating the laws of war at sea with those which 
already prevail on land. It is accepted as a 
settled point by all civilized nations, that private 
property on land ought to be exempted from the 
operations of war. ‘‘ The wanton pillage,”’ says 
Mr. Marey, “or uncompensated appropriation 
of individual property, by an army, even in pos- 


die of peace. 
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session of- an enemy s country, is against he 
usage of modern times. But, in the name of all 
common sense and consistency, how can that be 
right at sea which is wrong on land ?”’ 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 7, 1857. 


THe ABOLITION OF PRIVATEERING.—Many 
of our readers are doubtless aware that a diplo- 
matic negotiation is pending between the United 
States and the principal European Governments, 
on a proposed change in international maritime 
law, by which the system of privateering wouk 1) | 
be abolished, and all private property on the 
high seas exempted from seizure, unless it be 
contraband. The subject involves considerations | 
of deep interest to the friend of peace, as well as 
to the merchant, and an article in the London 
Herald of Peace so clearly explains its character 
and the probable effects of the proposed change, | 
if adopted, that we transfer it to our pages. In | 
a letter to the President of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, Richard Cobden, M. P., 
urges the mercantile world to allow its voice to 
be heard by the Government and Parliament in 
favor of the proposition from the United States, 
to exempt private property on the sea from cap- 
ture during war, and hopes “the chamber will 
throw the weight of its great influence into the 
seale of humanity and progressive civilization.” 
“T cannot help regretting,’ says he, “as an 
Englishman, that the proposal did not originate 
with us. But the next best thing would be to 
give it a prompt and hearty acceptance, and aid 
in securing for it, if possible, a world-wide ac- | 
quiescence. It is impossible to foresee all the 
consequences of such a revolution in the rules of | 
war. It is, I believe, the first time in the an- 
nals of the world, that the powers of belligerents 
will be restrained and defined in the interest 
of individuals, by international law. Who can 
tell in what other direction the precedent may 
be followed ? Wars will henceforward partake 
more of the character of duels between govern- 
ments than of the old contests of nations. Pri- 
vate citizens will cease to be held responsible, or 
liable to injury, unless they become participators 
in the strife. There will be no longer plunder 
and prize money to add the stimulus of cupidity 
to the passions of hatred and revenge. And we 
shall have one pretence less for constantly in- 
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creasing ‘the burden of war navies in proportion 
to the growth of foreign commerce, on the plea 
of protecting our mereantile marine. These are 
some of the obvious consequences of this pro- 
posed innovation upon the traditions and pre- 
cedents of the last century.” 

R. Cob- 


den says, he has ‘ not the least doubt, when this 


In another letter of more recent date, 


proposal is discussed in the House of Commons 
—taking for the starting point of the argument 
the status quo as settled in the Congress of Paris, 
which no sane man will dream of disturbing— 
that there will be all but an unanimous decision 
in its favor.”’ 

Tue Cumnesk Sugar Cane.—tThe introduc- 
tion of valuable foreign animals, fruits and vege- 
tables into our country is a subject which, with 
great propriety, receives the attention of truly 
patriotic and benevolent individuals, and also of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies, and of 
the Federal Government. In some instances 
ruinous speculations have resulted from attempts 
to introduce something new, but, upon the whole 
they have conferred immense benefits ; and it is 
not unreasonable to hope that valuable produc- 
tions of other lands, not now known among us, 
may yet be found suited to our climate and 
wants. That the Chinese Sugar Cane may be 
successfully cultivated as far north as the State 
of New York has been already proved, but it 
does not appear to have been satisfactorily shown 
by the experience of last season, that sugar can 
be so readily procured from the plant as to make 
its extensive cultivation desirable for this object 
Further experiments may, however, lead to this 
| result ; and as there is little danger of loss from 
speculation, either in the seed or the plant, and 
the crop is valuable for feeding cattle and proba- 
bly for the manufacture of molasses, we cannot 
| but anticipate with much satisfaction the moder- 
ate yet widely extended cultivation which is 
likely to occur during the present year. 

The duty imposed on foreign sugars, for the 
protection of our Southern planters, and the great 
decrease in the annual sugar crop of Louisiana, 
added to the largely increased consumption, have 
nearly doubled the price of sugar within a few 
years. An augmented supply is therefore needed ; 
and if this can be produced by /ree labor, with- 
out an increase of the Brazilian and Cuban 
slave-trade or the domestic slave-trade of our 
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Southern States, and with a reasonable prospect 
of lessening the inducement to prolong the ex- 
istence of slavery, it must be an occasion of just, 
heartfelt, Christian rejoicing. 


At Indiana Yearly Meeting in the Tenth 
month last, two memorials on the subject of In- 
temperance were adopted; one addressed to the 
Legislature of Indiana and the other to that of 
Illinois; and committees were appointed to at- 
tend to their presentation to those bodies, re- 
spectively. A copy of the former document has 
been kindly sent to us, and we willingly publish 
it as an evidence of the faithful discharge of an 
important duty, and as an example deserving the 
serious consideration of the members of other 
Yearly Meetings, individually and collectively. 


“ To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Indiana. 


The Memorial of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
composed of that portion of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends residing in the Western part 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa respectfully 
represents : 

That our Society has ever felt, and continues 
to feel a deep and lively interest in all that per- 
tains to the welfare and prosperity of our beloved 
country, and our fellow-citizens individually. It 
is with feelings of this kind, and a desire to be 
found faithful in discharging our whole duty, both 
towards our fellow beings, and our Divine Law- 
giver, our Heavenly Father, that we are prompt- 
ed on the present occasion to call your attention | 
to the subject of providing a Law for the effectu- 
al suppression of the evils of Intemperance within 
our State. 

Three years ago, actuated by similar feelings, 
our Yearly Meeting issued a Memorial on this 
subject, which, together with many others of a} 
like character from various parts of the State, 
was presented to the last Legislature, and we 
had the satisfaction of seeing a Law passed on 
this subject, which while it continued in opera- 
tion, greatly reduced, and in some places almost 
entirely suppressed, the evils of intemperance 
Within our State, thus demonstrating the great 
efficacy of such an enactment. By a decision of 
the Supreme Court, some of the most important 
provisions of said Law were pronounced uncon- 
stitutional, and were thereby rendered inoperative, 
and the evils spoken of returned upon us, so that 
we have now with sorrow to believe, that those | 
evils have again greatly increased, and that our 
State is probably suffering as much from this 
cause, in many places, as at any former period. 
We would, therefore, again most respectfully, 
but earnestly, request that your honorable body | 
pass, at its present session, such a Law, within 


the Constitution, as shall effectually suppress the 
evils of Intemperance within our State. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the Yearly 
Meeting aforesaid, held at Richmond in 
Wayne County, Indiana, on the 7th of the 
Tenth month, 1856. 

Exisau Corvin, Clerk of Men’s Meeting. 
Mary I. Hap.ey, Clerk of Women’s Meeting.” 





Drep,—At Mt. Union, on the 20th of 12th month 
last, Josepu Copoury, son of John and Sarah Cobourn, 
in the 21st year of his age,—a member of Sandy Spring 
Monthly Meeting, Columbiana County, Ohio. 

He bore his illness with Christian patience, expres- 
sing a willingness to be resigned to the will of his 
Heavenly Master, and quietly departed, leaving the 
consoling belief that, through adorable mercy, he has 
been permitted to enter into that rest prepared for the 
righteous. 

, In Montgomery Co., Ind., on the 7th of 10th 
month last, WittiaM Pickett, aged about 34 years,—a 
member of Sugar River Monthly Meeting, after a pain- 
ful illness of six days, which he bore with patience. 
His work seemed to be done in the day time, and he 
had a word of counsel to all around him, particularly 
to his wife and children, often expressing the peace 
and joy he felt were unutterable, and that not the 
weight of a straw lay upon him, and in this triumph- 
ant frame he breathed his last. 

, At her residence, Ist mo. 9th,Cyrene Picker, 
widow of William Pickett, and daughter of Zimri and 
Lydia P. Cook, in the 31st year of her age, after a lin- 
gering illness, which she bore with patience. She at 
times expressed much concern for her children, but 
was favored to give them up to Him who has promised 
to be a Father to the fatherless. Some time before her 
death, she remarked she should soon go to join a dear 
father and a beloved companion, and is gone, we hum- 
bly trust, where sorrow and parting will be no 
more, 











, On the 13th of Twelfth month last, Jona- 
THAN Hapiey, aged about twenty years, a member 
of Honey Creek Montily Meeting of Friends, Howard 
County, Indiana.—eldest son of David and Hannah 
Hadley, (the latter deceased.) This dear young Friend 
had not enjoyed good health for several years, but 
during the last year his decline has been more per- 
ceptible. He was confined to his bed but very little ; 
and a few days previous to his decease rode on 
horseback to a near neighbor’s. It was very evident 
from his conduct and conversation, that he was under 
the preparing hand of the Lord, for some time before 
his death. A few hours previous to his last, he be- 
came much worse, but continued speaking of his eternal 
welfare, frequently repeating “ that he was not afraid 
to die.” At this time he was so feeble that he could 
not speak above a whisper. It may truly be said that 
his latter end was peace. 

—-, On the 12th of 1st month, in the 45th year of 
her age, Resecca, wife of John Gibson, a member of 
Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, Columbiana Co., 
Ohio. 





, Suddenly, near Keeseville, N. Y., on the 11th 
of Ist month, from the rupture of a blood-vessel, oc- 
casioned by a fall onthe 9th, Jozi Barry, an ap- 
proved minister of the Society of Friends, formerly of 
Starksborough, Vermont, but for the past two years a 
member of Peru Monthly Meeting, N. Y., in the 70th 
year of his age. 

In the death of our beloved and valued friend, not 
only has his family met with an affecting bereavement, 
but the Society has lost one of its most devoted and use- 
ful members. Submitting in the morning of his days 
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to the cross of Christ, and continuing in faithful obe- 
dience to his requirements, he became qualified at an 
early age to take an active partin the varied services 
of the Church ; illotment of Christian labor which 
he continued to fi i through life with distinguis shed | 
usefulness. | 


an 


His gift in the ministry was sound 
the exercise of which he travelled 
ferent periods within the limits of his own " ade 
Meeting, and in the year 1854 he performed 
a general visit to Friends in most parts of New Eng- 
land. But the principal field of his religious labors 
appears to have been within the limits of his own 
Quarterly Meeting, a territory embracing the State of 
Vermont, Nor adjacent portion 


and edify = g; in 
extensively at dif- 


once 


| 
| 


‘thern New York and the 
of Canada East, in nearly all parts of which he wa; 
repeatedly engaged in religious service, and to a great | 
extent among those not in membership with Friends— 
a line of service for which he seems to have been pe- 
culiarly qualified, and in which it is believed his 
labors were often blessed, to his own satisfaction and 
the edification of those among whom his lot was | 
cast. 

Always cherishing 
temporal a l 


a lively interest in the welfare, 
as spiritual, of his fellow-creatures 
he was often engaged in works of Christian philanthro- 
py- The sufferings and degradation of that oppressed | 
portion of our countrymen who are held in servitude, 
excited his especial sympathy and concern, and “re- 
membering th« in bonds as bound with them,” he | 
failed not, on all suitable occasions, to exert his in- 
fluence in their behalf. For many years he believed 
it required of him to abstain from using those articles 
of domestic comfort, which are known to be the pro- 
duct of the slave's unrequited toil; and few, perhaps, 
have made greater sacrifices in endeavoring faithfully 
to carry out their convictions of duty in this respect, 
or done more, b y precept and example combined, to 
bring this sul t home to the hearts and consciences 
of others. 
Having “ foug 
course, and kept the 


s well 





t 


rit 
ht the good fight, and finished his 
faith,” he has, we humbly 
trust, received “a crown a righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall all them 
that love his appearing.” 


as 


unto 


rive 
give 


WANTED, 
Teacher in Friends’ Boarding 
r Picton, Canada West, 
Fourth month next. 


A Female 
West Lake, 
the 5th of 
made to 


School at 
to comme nce 
Applications may be 


nea 


Levi Varney, S 
1—6t. 


ipe rintendent, 


Picton, C. W. 


> le » 
Pic fon, Ist mo. 3 


LARGEST CLOCK IN THE WORLD. 


The dials of the English Parliament clock | 
are twenty-two feet in diameter, and are the| 
largest in the world. Every half minute, the 
point of the minute hand moves nearly seven 
inches. The clock will go eight and a half 
days, and strike only for seven and a half, | 
so as to indicate by its silence any neglect | 
in winding it up. The mere winding of each | 
of the striking parts will:take two hours. The 
pendulum is 15 feet long; the wheels are of 
cast iron; the hour bell is eight feet high and 
nine feet in diameter, weighing from fourteen to 
fifteen tons. 
cwt. 


The weight of the hammer is four | 


; 


| begins, 


| fear lest his secret should be discovered 


journal full of such entries as—* 


of 
| Parliament House—felt as if I were 
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CURTAIN .—SIR 
SCOTT. 


THE FALL OF THE WALTER 
[Concluded from page 334.] 

Tempted by success, and having ever before 
him the hope of forming a house and leaving a 
name, Scott, in the commencement of his literary 
career, entered into partnership with his printers 
and publishers. The movement was commercial- 
ly a very ill-advised one. But what was worse, 
it involved a secret, and Scott’s history proved 
the force of the maxim, that “where mystery 
truth ends.” Even this high-minded 
man was compelled to resort sometimes to a lie, 
and what was worse, to defend his vight to use 
it. The consciousness of this secret was 
sufficient to dim much of the splend rol S$ suc- 
And often, when the world loud 
in its praise of the distinguished author, com- 
mercial embarrassments were eating into his very 
heart’s core—embarrassments ne d by the 
,and the 
proud baron be shown ,before the world as an 


alone 
hi 


was 


cesses. 


| insolvent tradesman. 


It is the purpose of God not only to let man 
see that he cannot be happy in anything human, 
but to plant briars in his way, so that he shall 
not be happy. A series of calamities clustered 
round this great man in later life, to exemplify 
this process. The commercial panic of the year 
1826 came. But before it arrived, we find his 
Annoy d with 
anxious presentiments.” “If things go badly 
in London, the magic wand of the Unknown will 
be shivered in his grasp. He must then be 
termed ‘the Too-well-known.’” ‘Men _ will 
think pride has had a fall. Let them indulge 
their own pride in thinking that my fall will 
make them higher, or seem so at least.’’ 

At last the crisis came. Poor Scott was ruined. 
‘‘T felt rather sneaking,”’ says he, in his journal 
January, 1826, “as I came home from the 
t liable mon- 
At this 
after 


strari digito in no very pleasant way.”’ 


time he writes also:—‘‘ A painful scene 


| dinner, and a still more painful one after supper, 


endeavoring to convince these poor dear crea- 
tures,” (his wife and children) “ that they must 
not cok for miracle s, but consider the mistortun¢ 


| as certain, and only to be lessened by patience 


and labor.’ Again: “I have walked my last 
on the domains I have planted—sat the last time 
in the halls I have built. But death would have 
taken them from me, if misfortune had spar d 
them. My poor people, whom I loved so well!’ 

From this time the position of Scott became 
one of painful notoriety. He struggled, indeed, 
igainst his sorrows with a noble fortitude, which 
encourages the hope that some of it might be de- 
rived from higher sources than any which this 
world could furnish; but from this time it be- 


€ 
€ 


| came painfully evident that ‘the iron had en- 


tered into his soul.”” The crisis, however, called 
forth some of the grandest features of his char- 
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acter. Disdaining to sereen himeelf ie the sinking into hiss spirits, and we foresaw that some 
just demands of his creditors by taking refuge | trying crisis of discussion could not be much 
under insolvency, he set himself, at an incon- longer deferred. A nervous twitching about the 
ceivable expenditure of mental and moral ene rgy, | muscles of his mouth was always more or less dis- 
to release himself by his pen from pecuniary ob- | cernible from the date of the attack in F ebruary ; 
ligations. This herculean task, it may suffice to| but we could easily tell, 7 the aggravation of 
say, was at length accomplished, though not en- | that symptom, when he had received a packet 
tirely whilst he lived. | from the Canongate. And if he felt his printer’s 
Other sorrows came to swell the tide of his de- | complaints so keenly, what was to be expected 
jection. The companion of his early joys, and | in the case of a plain and undeniable manifesta- 
partner of his later sorrows, about this time sick- | | tion of disappointme nt on the part of the public, 
ened and died. The blow was heavy. How and consequently of the bookseller ?”’ 
Scott felt it may be learned from his “ Diary.’ rt For a little while the hospitalities of Abbots- 
“They are arranging the chamber of de ath— | ford were resumed, under more sober regulations 
that which was long the apartment of connubial | than before; but former days could no more be 
happiness, = of whose arrangements (better | revived. There was a melancholy sadness mark- 
than in richer houses) she was so proud. They | ing every attempt at festivity. 
are ined fast and thick. For weeks you| A little further onward, and we encounter 
could not have heard a foot-fall. Oh, my God!” | anotherscene. Sir Walter's mind had now fallen 
Elsewhere he writes: “The want of the affec-| into more hopeless decay, his popularity as an 
tionate care that used to be ready with lowered | author ceased, and, still more painful, about this 
voice and stealthy pace, to smooth ‘the pillow and | time the part the aged man took in Some local 
offer condolence and assistance aoa —gone— | political movements exposed him to the manifes- 
for ever, ever, ever!’? Once more: “In my | tations of public odium, which pierced him like 
better days I had stories to tell; but death has | an envenomed arrow—/im, the flattered, courted, 
closed the long dark avenue upon loves and | almost adored. About this time also he resigned 
friendships, and I look at them as through the | his post as Clerk of Session. ‘ Vacation and ses- 
grated door of a burial-place, filled with monu- | sion,” he wrote, ‘are now the same to me. The 
ments of those who were dear to me, with no| long remove must then be looked to for the final 
insincere wish that it may open for me at no dis- signal to break up; and this is a serious thought.” 
tant period. No help for it—and no matter} “ If I were only worthy, | would pray God for a 
either.”” There are numerous other entries, equal- | sudden death, and no interregnum between I 
ly painful and dreary. cease to exercise reason and | cease to exist.’’ 
Seott was now realizing in its full force the | Still he clung to his pen. “I must home to 
truth of that striking passage which so well de- | work,”’ said he, on hearing of the fatal seizure of 
scribes him and his disappointments: ‘Thou |a friend, while it is called day; for the night 
shalt plant pleasant plants, and shalt set it with | cometh when no man can work. I put that text 
strange slips; in the morning thou shalt make | many a year ago on my dial-stone, but it often 
thy plant to grow, and in the evening thou shalt | preached in vain.” Well had it been for Scott 
make thy seed to flourish, but the harvest shall | —well had it been for the world—if this untir- 
be a heap in a day of grief and of de ssperate sor- | ing energy had been employed on more substan- 
row.” His town residence in Edinburgh was | tial materials. 
sold ; the tourist lounged about the gate of Ab-| It is unnecessary to dwell upon all the painful 
botsford, but its festivity had become a mere re- | details of decadence. The welling out of the 
membrance. The hands of old friends who| springs of life is always mournful—especially 
greeted Scott conveyed in their gripe a painful | mournful when the truths of the gospel do but 
reminiscence, though he thanked them for their | faintly irradiate the scene. It will suffice to say, 
sympathy. that in honor to Sir W. Scott a government fri- 
As years increased, neither was his bodily | vate was placed at his command, and that he 
strength so great, nor his mental ac tivity so con- | visited by this means the south of _Europe—now 
spicuous. At length an attack of paralysis laid | an imbecile and infirm old man. He returned— 
him low; and though fora time he seemed to only to die. When he had arrived at Abbots- 
recover, he was gradually becoming another man | | ford once more, “ he desired to be drawn into the 
from his former self. ‘He looked jaded and | library and placed by the central window, that he 
worn before evening set in,” says his biographer. | might look down upon the Tweed. Here, ”” says 
“ After the immediate alarms of the spring, it | his son-in-law—now himself departed—*“ he ex- 
might have been even agreeable to witness the | pressed a wish that I should read to him, and 
placid twilight scene, but for our knowledge that | when I asked from what book, he said, ‘ Need 
nothing could keep him from toiling many hours | you ask? There is but one.’ I chose the 14th 
daily at his desk, and, alas! that he was no longer | chapter of St. John’s Gospel. He listened with 
sustained by the daily commendations of his |} mild devotion, and said, when I had done, ‘ Well, 
printer. It was obvious that the manner in this is a great comfort ; 1 have followed you dis- 
which Ballantyne communicated with him was ' tinetly, and I feel as if I were yet to be myself 
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again’ Fs this pl sid mood he was again put to | ENGLAND AT THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

ved, and had many hours of soft s umber.” , with lake i 

AG 7 f i focti | When Ceasar arrived in England, about 55 
> < s re yy vo . * . . 
ew days after witnessed a very affecting | p C., hé describes the Cantii, or inhabitants of 


tacit He a a in on chair, " = Kent, and the Belgw, inhabiting the modern 
ozing tor perhaps half an hour, started awake | counties of Somerset, Wilts, and Hants, as much 


and, shaking the plaids we shad put about him more advanced than the rest of the people in the 
from off his shoulders, said, ‘ This is sad idleness; 


. ee eS8; | habits of civilized life. They cultivated the soil ; 
I shall forget what I have been thinking of if I ; ; y 
Att on ta Tak ae | employed marl as manure ; stored their corn un- 
se ow ake a 7 i . » 
eneee “ i fot * a ae e . "4 x - "it OW? | threshed, and freed it from the chaff and bran 
an te > keys 7 PSK. p %e | . . ° tT ° 
a Cnn eae Os. aay ae © Te-| only as their daily demands required. The in- 
peated this so earnestly, that we could not refuse. 7 


> : : - | terior inhabitants lived chiefly upon milk and 
His daughters went into his study, opened his ; 


a4 : ag flesh, being fed and clothed by the produce of 
writing-desk, and laid paper and pen in the usual . yy » : “e 
alee T) t Seated aul their herds. The country,’ adds Cesar, “ is 
1 eee ss u pr . aaa ee 7 well-peopled, and abounds in buil dings rese mbling 
1e enc eavore ‘ 0 ost 1s ingers upon it, but those of the Gauls, and the y have a great abun- 
they refused their office—it dropped on the paper. 
ae : dance of cattle. They are not allowed to eat 
He sank back among his pillows, silent tears | |. : f . 
: 7 : “ : D either the hen, the goose, or the a ire, yet they 
rolling down his cheeks. Sir Walter, after a hem.” Ci 
: : ; : : take great pleasure in breeding th Cicero, 
little while, again dropt into slumber When he 
: : , tgs in one of his letters, says, ‘‘ There is not a se ruple 
was awaking, Laidlaw said to me, ‘Sir Walter | } 
has hed a litt! ; No. Willi id } | of money in the island ; nor any hopes of booty, 
as had : » repose.’ ‘ 5 . 
; ninhay-aie~ sa ey re ie,’ said he but in sl: aves ;” a description, that the industry 
‘no repose for Sir Walter but in the grave.’ 
The t : hed f hi og and intelligence of succeeding ages have r ndered 
> tears avi Ss ’ ( 8s ey 
ee ee Cee See Se are singularly inapplicable. The first steps in that im- 
‘provement were owing to the Romans ther iselves. 


3 Rutilius has elegantly and correctly said, that 
portions of the Bible. One more occurrence must | Rome filled the world with her legislative tri- 
be related :—After much mental weakness, he | umphs, and caused all to live in one common 
awoke one morning—the day of his death—to | ynion, ble nding discordant nations into one coun- 
ponies consciousness, but in utter prostration. | try, and, by imparting a companit ns hip in her 

‘ His eye was clear and calm ; every trace of the 


|own acquirements and laws, formed one great city 
wild fire of delirium was extineuished. ‘ Lock- | of the world. 
hart,’ he said, ‘I may have but a minute to speak | 


Agricola was the chief instrument in imparting 
to you. My dear, be a good man; be virtuous; 
be enlichenn «1 , tenal il to the Britons the improved arts and civilization 
210 . ,ag o else | 
giv you 1 fc wi ae ns “lie “ of the Romans. “To wean them from their 
give ,ou ar e » ’ , ° 
1y comfort when you come to he here. savage habits, Agricola held forth the baits of 
He paused, and I said, ‘ Shall I send for Sophia ‘ell by 
onc Wr Rad pleasure, encouraging the natives, as well by 
and Anne?’ ‘ No,’ said he, ‘don’t disturb them. | ld 
> | public assistance as by warm exhortations, to buile 
Poor souls! I } know they were up all night. God : il. 
temples, courts of justice, and commodious dwe 
bless you all!’ After saying this, he sank into a 
tranc uil s] whicl tibl ld it ing- houses. He bestowed encomiums on such as 
I eep, which imperceptibly yielded to cheerfully obeyed; the slow and uncomplying 
death.”’ 
were branded with reproach ; and thus a spirit of 
emulation diffused itself, operating like a sense ot 
duty. To establish a plan of education, and give 
the sons of the le ading chiefs a tine ture of letters, 
| was part of his policy. By way of encouragement 
he praised their talents, and already saw them, 
by the force of their natural genius, rising su- 
perior to the attainments of the Gauls. The con- 
sequence was, that they who had always disdained 
the Roman language began to cultivate its beau- 
ties. The Roman apparel was seen without pre- 
judice, and the toga became a fashionable part of 
dress. By degree s, the charms of vice gained 
admission to their hearts; baths, porticos, and 
elegant banquets grew in vogue; and the new 
manners, which in fact served only to sweeten 
slavery, were by the unsuspec ting Britons called 
the arts of polished humanity.” Thus eloquently 
does Tacitus describe the diffusion of the Roman 
Let us learn the lesson! Let us seek in Christ | arts among the early natives of England; and 
the only valuable possessions—the real, the sub- | that agriculture was one of those in which they 
stantial, the eternal !— The Leisure Hour. so rapidly improved, is attested by the fact that 


| 
Religious exercises were now acceptable to him, 
and his thoughts appeared often to wander over | 


And there he lay, in the midst of the scene he 
had labored to create—a wrecked, dis: appointed, 
though not dishonored man. He had outlived 
many of his early friends ; his fortune was gone ; 
his lands were no longer his own (though some 
of them were redeemed for his family after his 
death) ; the objects of his life were all frustrated. 
Nor was this all. After his departure, his family 
sank away ; one after another yielded to the cold 
hand of death. Daughters, son, grandson, son- 
in-law, all are gone. No descendant has risen 
up to claim Abbotsford at the hand of his only 
surviving child. Abbotsford remains—in all its 
richness “of wood and grove, of expensive furni- 
ture and armorial emblazonment; but it is de- 
nuded of sdme of its extensive lands, and is a 
monument in presence of which the visitor sighs 
over “‘the vanity of human wishes.” 
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in the fourth century the Emperor Julian, having 
erected here granaries in which to store the 
tributary corn that he exacted from the natives, 
at one time sent a fleet of 600 large vessels to 
convey away the store they contained. Julian 
himself particularizes the transaction. “If,” 
says Gibbon, ‘ we compute those vessels at only 
seventy tons each, they were capable of exporting 
120,000 quarters; and the country which could 
bear so large an exportation must have attained 
an improved state of agriculture.” 

Possessing this improved agriculture, England 
was successively subdued by the Saxons, the 
Danes, and the Normans; but as these all came 
to improve their fortunes, and to win the com- 
forts of life, agriculture continued to flourish : 
her operations were interrupted, her products de- 
stroyed, in whichever direction swept the tide of 
war, but no sooner was peace restored than the 
inhabitarits, though of varied extraction, united 
their knowledge in the pursuit of this art, on 
which not only their comfort, but their existence 
chiefly depended. A similar summary observa- 
tion applies to all succeeding ages ; and our agri- 
culture has continued slowly to improve in spite 
of every obstacle that has occasionally delayed, 
or that has permanently retarded its advance.— 
Johnson. 


WORKING UNDER THE SEA. 


On Thursday we went to Glen Cove to 
witness the operations of the Nautilus—not the 
famous little navigator of southern seas, of whose 
pearly bark and purple sails so much has been 
said and sung, but a great iron diving machine, 
used for exploring the beds of rivers, laying the 
foundations of huge sea walls and breakwaters, 
and for a variety of other submarine operations, 
which has been very happily named after the 
little shell-fish. This wonderful machine, like 
the Nautilus, is so constructed that it may be 
raised to the surface or lowered to the bottom of 
the water at the will of the operator within. 
Unlike the antiquated diving bell it may be held 


in suspension in mid-water, by its own specific | 


gravity, and moved to and fro, from right to left, 
forward or backward, according to the require- 
ments of the work in progress. Expensive hoist- 
ing tackle, and the labor of lifting the bell out 
of the water, are entirely dispensed with ; it 
quietly does its own work, lifting and lowering 
immense masses under water, with no other as- 
sistance from the outward world than a plentiful 
supply of compressed air to keep its lungs in 
play. Such were a few of the capabilities of this 
wonderful machine, as stated last Winter before 
the New York Geographical Society. At the 
invitation of Major Sears, the talented inventor, 
a large company of ladies and gentlemen—among 
them many eminent in the scientifie world—of 
this city, yesterday took the steamboat Champion 
at Peck-slip for a pleasant trip to Glen Cove to 
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witness the practical operations of the diving 
machine. 

On the way to the Cove, Major Sears, by 
means of working models, explained to the as- 
semblage the leading features of his invention, 
and its adaptability to every variety of submarine 
operations. We condense his remarks into the 
following statement : 

“The Nautilus is entirely independent of sus- 
pension, thus obviating the difficulty inherent in all 
submarine machines which have heretofore attain- 
ed to any practical value. It may, therefore, be 
used in the current orsea-way without danger. Itis 
entirely under the control of the operator within. 
The preponderance of air or water within cer- 
tain chambers in the machine, which is controlled 
by the operator inside, causes it to rise or sink to 
any point at pleasure. The preponderance of 
air, and consequent expulsion of water while be- 
| low, will cause it to exert a lifting force equal to 
| the amount of water thrown out. By this means 
| stones or other weights may be lifted clear of the 
bottom, and either brought to the surface or ecar- 
ried to any point which may be desired, and there 
| deposited. The operators, walking on the bot- 
tom, move the machine and suspended mass, or 
in current-way, cables placed for the purpose, 
afford every facility of movement. The time re- 
quired to lift a weight of five tons is but one 
minute. Going down on a rock, drills worked by 
compressed air perform the same operations as in 
the quarry. By an arrangement in the side, 
| eye-bolts may be placed in the sides of a sunken 
| vessel, to which camels being applied, the 
vessel may be returned at once to the surface, 
the air-pumps connected with the machine throw- 
ing air sufficient to lift a 2,000 ton ship in two 
hours, or 100,000 cubic feet of air per hour. 
The Nautilus by its power of locomotion on the 
bottom is admirably adapted to pearl and coral 
as well as sponge fishing. For, being in contact 
with the objects below, as fast as they are 
gathered, they may be sent off through the bot- 
tom of the machine attached to broys charged 
with air to the surface, where they are taken on 
board the attending vessel. With this machine 
\ the beds of auriferous rivers may be thoroughly 
explored, as digging can be performed and the 
sand washed either below or on the surface. The 
Nautilus can descend to sunken vessels contain- 
ing treasure, and by blasting with light charges, 
or by cutting, remove the decks until the position 
of the object sought for has been ascertained. 
If the vessel should have become filled with sand, 
it may be removed with ease. Work for en- 
gineering may be carried on under water during 
the whole twenty-four hours, as by an arrange- 
ment for illuminating the water, operations by 
night are more efficient even than by day. But 
its greatest value consists in its adaptability for 
cutting off piles, laying the foundations of piers, 
| sea-walls for fortifications, and all kinds of sub- 
marine masonry. Under the present system, the 
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cost of hen arine masonry averages s 163 cents a 


cubic foot ; these machines can pe rform ten times | 


the amount of work possible with the old diving 
bell, in a given time, and ata cost of from one 
to two cents a cubic foot.” 

Arrived at Glen Cove we saw the Nautilus 
floating in the water and anchored at four points 
with a sweep of several hundred feet in every 
direction. The machine is made of stout boiler 
iron, and much resembles a vast tea kettle with- 
out spout or handle, its interior 


through little glass plates in the roof. It is about | 


twelve feet in diameter and eight feet deep, and 
its interior is divided into one large center apart- 


ment for the operators and others, and several | 


smaller chambers for air or water, according to 
the degree of buoyancy required. 

After the inventor had made a descent, a com- 
pany of gentlemen, detailed by the Navy Depart- 
ment at Washington to inspect the operations of 
the Nautilus, descended. After hooking on a 
stone of five tons at the bottom of the cove, the 


machine returned to the surface with its burden | 


in four minutes and a half, blowing and spouting 
like a veritable monster. Then, by the 
agency of the cables which were rove through 
blocks on the outside of the machine, and passed 
through holes in the bottom, the 
within moved it along some twenty or thirty feet 
through the water, and then descended and de- 
posited the stone on the bottom, occupying alto- 
gether, for the operation, from the time of the | 
first descent to the second ascent, but 9 minutes 
and 30 seconds. 

The machine is supplied with compressed air 
from a large metal reservoir on a vessel in at- 
tendance. This reservoir is kept constantly full 
by means of a small steam forcing-pump, and 
connects with ‘ie machine by a tube of india- 
rubber, lined with coiled wire, and cased in Rus- 
sian duck. Passengers to the realms of Neptune 
step from the boat upon asmall iron platform 
which extends around the top of the machine, 
and then through a hole in the top, down a lad- 
der into the interior of the kettle. It is rather 
oppressive at first. As a dozen persons crowd 
into the little chamber, vague ideas of suffocation 
will present themselves, and long before the 
cover is let down you experience a sensation of 
oppression on the lungs. The cover is let down 
and screwed securely ; the operator opens a valve 
and admits the condensed air, which rushes in 
with a noise like the blowing off of steam, and 
forthwith the tympanums of the ears seem caving 
in under the pressure. The sensation may be 
overcome by making efforts to swallow. By ad- 
mitting a little water into the side chambers, we 
descend to~the bottom in a second—a distance 
of twenty-two feet—without being conscious of 
the fact. It is almost as light there as in the 
world above; and, the pressure on the ears 
having subsided, all begin to feel rather jolly. 
The engineer opens the bottom of the machine 


sea 


illuminated | 
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,| pleased with their experiences. 





| Mox Mox,” 


BRUISE. 


and steps: out upon the sand; shells are gathered 
and distributed, the bottom close d again, a little 
more air and a good deal of pressure on the ears, 
and we are in the upper world once more. 

Large numbers of ladies and gentlemen made 
the descent, and professed themselves much 
The operations 
are quite safe, and entirely under the control of 
the engineer; to us it seems scarcely possible 
that any fatal casualty could occur, with ordi- 
nary care.—JV. Y, Tribune. 


INDIAN MAGNANIMITY. 
A correspondent of Porter's Spirit of the 
Times, writing from Oregon, tells the following 


story, which reads like a romance of ancient 


Rome : 

During the late Indian War, here, “‘ Pe Pe 
the great Cayuse Indian chief, was 
killed by the volunteers, it is said, wherf he came 


| into the volunteers’ camp, under a flag of truce. 


| like bands. 
| before him, in the lodge, gave him a smoke and 
operators | 





Well, the other day, a Mr. was coming 
down from Colville Mines, and suddenly, on en- 


| tering a small prairie, found himself in the camp 


of “ iXamaikin,” the leading chief of all the war- 


Kamaikin had the pale-face brought 


tood ; and then said to him, ‘‘ My brother Pe Pe 
Mox Mox, went alone to your camp, and you 


| killed him; you come alone to our camp ; I smoke 


with you, and feed you. Go! tell the pale- faces 


how Kamaikin treats a lonely white man. 


’'MID THE COLD AND FEARFUL SHADOWS 
BY EDWARD C. JONES, 
’Mid the cold And fearful shadows 
All Earth’s children come to thee, 
Trembling as they reach the portals 
Of untried Eternity ; 
All before them mist and darkness, 
All behind them light and bloom, 
And revealed in clearest outline 
That long resting place, the Tomb. 


But, dear Father, at whose bidding 
We have drawn the mortal air, 
"Neath whose tender, constant guidance 
All our mortal goings were ; 
Thou art in the shadowy entrance, 
Just as in the blush of day, 
And thy soothing voice of welcome 
Calls us to thy arms away. 


Shrinking nature still may trust thee, 
While the heart is faint and weak, 
And the tinge of coming glory 
Rest upon the pallid cheek ; 
Art thou not the same dear Father, 
Whether ours be joy or pain? 
And if we are called to sutfer, 
Shall we not be called to reign? 


These poor hearts, so tried and tempted, 
Lured so oft from duty’s way, 

Have no other stable anchor 
If thy steadfast word decay— 

If thy promise be not certain, 
That our Maker loves us stil], 

And through Death’s repulsive valley 
Leads us to his holy hill. 
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Father, if our trust be feeble, , but it was understood that the King renounced all 
Oh! forgive the want of faith ; claim to the sovereignty and revenue of Neufchatel. 


Let a beam of coming rapture 
Gild thy children’s upper path— 
Sinful, frail, unworthy beings, 
Need a hope secure and tried, 
And that hope thou hast afforded 
In thy Son, the Crucified. 


Two castles are to remain the King’s private property, 
and display the Prussian flag, the revenue derived 
from their domains, amounting to about $15,000 
yearly, to be disbursed in local charities. 

Accounts from Constantinople to the 5th ult. state 
that the British squadron in the Black Sea had been 
apprised of its approaching departure, but would re 
main until the Austrians should evacuate the Dan- 
ubian Principalities. 

The British fleet in the Persian Gulf was hastening 
its operations, in order to terminate them within three 
months, before the excessive heats. The English were 
seeking to excite the Governors of the provinces to 
separate from the Shah. The latter was making great 
preparations for defence, notwithstanding financial 
penury and the fear of revolt. The Russian Ambas- 
sador had left Teheran for the purpose, it was sus- 
pected, of asking assistance for Persia at St. Peters- 
burg. 

Accounts from Canton to llth month 24th, state 
that hostilities continued. The engagement of the 
American vessels in the conflict is explained by a 
report that the Governor of Canton having offered a 
reward for the heads of Englishmen, some Americans 
were decapitated in mistake, and their heads placed 
on the city walls. 


































‘Mid the cold and fearful shadows, 
Lead us, Father, if thou wilt; 
Jesus had his hour of darkness 
Ere he died for human guilt. 
But we will, like trusting children, 
Grasp the firmer in the dark; 
First the valley, then the mountain ; 
From the tempest to the Ark. 





“FOLLOW ME.” 

Marr. ix. 9.—1 Per. ii. 21. 
Dear Pilgrim, when thy faith is like to fail, 
temember Him who lives within the veil ; 
'Tis one who trod thy thorny path before, 
Who will not fail thee till thy toils are o’er; 
Whose voice of love was heard in Galilee, 
Who now is gently calling, ‘ Follow Me!’ 
Say, does the world its cunning lures employ, 
To steal away thy higher hope and joy? 
Tis one who Satan’s bribe remembers well, 
Who oft was tried like thee, but never fell; 
In all thy frailty who can feel for thee,— 
Tis He who gently calleth, ‘ Follow Me!’ 
Say, does he bid thee bear and suffer long, 
No wrong requite, though oft entreated wrong? 
Tis one who meek before his mockers stood, 
Dumb as a lamb when brought to shed its blood; 
Who bore a cross of agony for thee,— 
The Prince of Peace, who calleth, ‘ Follow Me!’ 
Say, does he bid thee humble, lowly be? 
Tis one who in a manger lay for thee; 
Whose friends were fishermen, and thorns his crown, 
A reed his sceptre, and a cross his throne; 
Who died on earth to purchase heaven for thee,— 
Tis He who gently calleth, ‘ Follow Me!’ 


Exe tanp.—The East India and China Association 
has addressed a letter to Lord Clarendon, urging the 
necessity of making use of the present occasion to 
place British relations with China on a settled footing, 
and of securing by a new treaty, the commercial advan- 
tages hitherto sought in vain. Lord Clarendon replied 
that the subject should receive from the government 
the attention which its importance demands. 

An opposition Atlantic Telegraph Company is said 
to be organizing in London, which proposes to carry 
a line directly to the shores of the United States, in- 
stead of passing through the British colonial posses- 
sions. 

France.—The English residents in Java have trans- 
mitted the sum of 4,525 francs for the relief of the 
sufferers by the inundations of last year. 

It is stated in an agricultural journal that for the 
first time in the last three years, there has been a fall 
in all the corn markets of France 

PortTuGgaL.—At the opening of the Cortes, the King 
expressed thanks to the governments of England and 
the United States, for the succor given to the inhabit- 
ants of the Cape Verde Islands during the famine. 

Russia.—A great battle has been fought between 
the Russians and Circassians, in which the former 
were defeated with a loss of 2,000 men. 

Turkxey.—The Porte has approved of the financial 
negotiations respecting the new Bank, which will 
therefore commence operations at once at Constanti- 
nople, with a capital of eight millions of piastres. 

Diplomatic conferences relative to the Danubian 
Principalities continue to be held. The principal 
point of discussion is the political classification of the 
Boyards or noble landed proprietors ; the Porte pro- 
posed to establish two classes, but the Ambassadors 
objected to the division, which would increase the 
power of the government. 

Spain.—The difficulty with the Pope had been set- 
Foreran Inte.iicence.—Liverpool dates are to the | tled. Much discontent prevailed in Catalonia, and an 
17th ult. insurrection was feared, particularly at Barcelona. 

The Neufchatel dispute was considered virtually at | The press of Spain is given up to the arbitrary power 
an end. The Federal Assembly of Switzerland had | of the civil governors and to the censors appointed by 
adopted the proposition to release the prisoners, who | the Minister of the Interior. 
were to quit the Swiss territory until the conclusion Greece.—The English Minister having been offi- 
of a definite arrangement, Prussia meanwhile suspend- | cially invited, with the other foreign ministers, to at- 
ing her military demonstrations. No formal engage- tend the opening of the Greek Parliament, declined 
ment on the part of Prussia had been made public, ' doing so, on the ground that, as the representative of 


Say, dost thou mourn some dear companion gone, 
Or o’er some loved, yet unbelieving one? 

Tis he who wept with Mary at the grave, 

Tis he who wept for souls he came to save; 

Who when by thee forgot, remembered thee,— 
‘Tis He who gently calleth, ‘ Follow Me!’ 


Believe, and fear not, O deserted soul: 

When clouds of wrath around thee seem to roll, 
Thou hast an advocate before the throne, 

Who trod the wine-press of that wrath alone; 
Who was forsaken by his God for thee,— 

'Tis He who gently calleth, * Follow Me!’ 

QO weary pilgrim! faint not in the way: 

The day shall break, the shadows flee away ; 

Soon to the pleasant land thy feet shall come; 
Still pitch thy tent “a day’s-march nearer home;” 
Here thine the cross, but there the crown shall be, 
With Him who now is calling, ‘Follow Me!’ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
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the oldest and greatest constitutional power in Europe, 
he could not attend the inauguration of a Parliament 


formed under the most flagrant violation of the insti- | 


tutions of the country. This refusal produced much 
sensation at Athens, many admitting the truth of the 
charge. 

Eeyrt.—The Viceroy has set out for Upper Egypt, 
for the pucpo:e of obtaining information of the con- 


dition and wants of the territory conquered by the | 


late Mehemet Ali, which has hitherto been under the 
sway of cruel and exacting governors. He will also 
cause investigations to be made as to the practica- 
bility of avoiding or improving the cataracts of the 
Nile, so as to make that river a means of communica- 
tion with Central Africa. 

Sourn America.—The republics of Chili, Peru, and 
Ecuador, have made a treaty of international union 
for mutual advantage internally, and for security 
against external aggression. The revolution in Peru 
is becoming general throughout the republic, and its 
leader has obtained possession of nearly every port on 
the coast except Callao. 
succeed in overthrowing the government. 
gentine Confederation is at peace and prospering. A 
colony of 1,200 foreigners in Santa Fe is progressing 
satisfactorily. 

Difficulties have arisen in New Granada from the 
claims of two contending governors for the province 
of Carthagena. The two parties were armed and pre- 
pared for a conflict, when one of the claimants re- 
signed provisionally, and submitted the legality of the 
election to the Supreme Court. The temporary 
Governor was installed, and quiet succeeded. 


NicaraGcua.—Late reports represent Walker as sur- 


It is not unlikely he may | 
The Ar- 
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and carried away 100 spars, of from 80 to 120 feet ir 
| length, averaging from 30 to 43 inches in diameter at 
the butt, and retaining that size for a distance of 20 to 
40 feet. The largest were estimated to weigh from 18 
to 20 tons each. 

A Westport correspondent of the St. Louis Republi- 
can states that the Territorial Legislature of Kansas 
has repealed the law against the circulation of incen- 
diary (anti-slavery) documents, and that a resolution 
has also passed both houses, under which a conven- 
tion will be called at an early day to frame a State 
constitution. The Council has passed a bill repealing 
all laws requiring test oaths, of officers and voters 
not in accordance with the organic act. 

Preston S. Brooks of 8. C., who committed the as- 
sault on Charles Sumner in the Senate chamber last 
| spring, died in Washington on the 27th ult., witha 
very short illness. 
Ywo members of the Missouri Legislature hav: 
openly avowed themselves to be opposed to the ex- 
tension of slavery, and in favor of Missouri becoming 
afree State. A pro-slavery paper of St. Louis admits 
that the friends of emancipation can poll many thuu- 
sands of votes in the State ; that they have complet 
control of St. Louis city and county, and that they 
have at least thirteen members in the Legislature, and 
perhaps more, as several interior counties very 
| favorable to emancipation. The question is just be- 
ginning to be publicly agitated. 

The unusual severity of the winter appears to 
have been general. At Louisville, Kentucky, on 
the night of the 22d ult., the thermometer indi- 
cated 4° below zero, and at Nashville, Tenn., it-has 
| been 6° below. At Weldon, N. C., the snow was six- 





are 


rounded by the allies, who had offered him terms of | teen inches deep on a level, with drifts four or five 

surrender, which it was expected he would accept, as feet deep. The Cape Fear river at Wilmington, N. C. 
. : . > Tv 26 , ers 

he was cut off from supplies. Greytown was in pos- | the Pedee and the Tennessee have all been frozen 


session of the Costa Ricans, at the last accounts, and 
his communication with the Atlantic coast was en- 
tirely intercepted. 

Mexico.—The Spanish fleet is reported to have been 
again ordered to the Mexican coast, some of the Span- 
ish Consuls in that country having represented the 
people and the authorities to be much incensed against 
the Spaniards, on account of their supposed partici- 
pation in several demonstrations against the Govern- 
ment. 

Lerdo, the author of the law for the sale of property 
belonging to the clergy, has resigned his post as 
Minister of Finance, much to the dissatisfaction of the 
more liberal portion of the people. 


Cusa—The weather has been unusually cold, snow 
fell at Villa Clara, and ice of the thickness of a dollar 
formed in several places. Some plantations of sugar 
cane have been much injured by the cold. 

A memorial, signed by many Spanish merchants 
and bakers, for a reduction of the duty on American 
flour, has been favorably received by the Captain 
General, and the measure will probably be soon car- 
ried into effect. 


Domestic.—Advices from California are to the 5th 
ult. A bill was about to be introduced into the Legis- 
lature, authorizing the payment of the State debt, 
and submitting the question to the people for ratifica- 
tion. No doubt was entertained of its passage. Much 
rain had fallen in all parts of the State, except the 
southern, where severe drought prevailed. The win- 
ter had been colder than usual, and more snow had 
fallen on the coast range than for seven years previous. 

The Teritorial Legislature of Oregon has passed a 
bill providing for a vote by the people on the ques- 
tion of forming a State constitution. The gold mines 
in the southern part of the Territory are paying well. 

A Dutch ship recently visited Puget’s Sound, Wash- 
ington Territory, to obtain spars for the French navy, 


| over. 
| 
| 


Norfolk harbor was so completely frozen as t 
afford good skating, the snow was very deep, and the 
thermometer at zero. The air holes in the ice of the 
harbor were crowded with wild fowl, driven in from 
sea, and so benumbed as to be easily captured. Nine- 
teen persons were frozen to death at Petersburg, Va 

| Long Island Sound has been frozen entirely across 
| east of New Haven bay, and persons have crossed on 
| the ice from West Chester Co., N. Y. to Long Island. 

Congress —A memorial was presented to the Senate 
on the 27th ult., from Horatio Hubbell, of Pennsylvania, 
Stating that in 1849, in conjunction with John H. 
| Sherburne, he caused to be presented to Congress a 
paper showing how a submarine telegraph could be 
constructed, and where it could be carried through: 
and praying that nothing be done unless his rights as 
projector be fully secured, by his being made a mem- 
ber or director of the company, or in some other way. 
As the subject had passed away from the Senate, the 
memorial was laid on the table. 

In the House of Representatives, an amended tariff 
bill was reported from the Committee of Ways and 
Means on the 27th. The Chairman stated that the 
bill reduces the annual revenue $14,000,000. On the 
31st, the Committee on Territories reported a bill 
fixing the boundaries of Minnesota, and authorizing 
its people to frame a Constitution and State govern- 
ment, preparatory to admission into the Union. The 
proposed boundaries embrace about 70,000 square 
miles, leaving about 90,000 miles on the west to form 4 
new territory, under the name of Dacotah. The popu- 
lation was stated to be between 175,000 and 200,000. 
The bill passed, as did a bill authorizing the inhabi- 
tants of Oregon also to form a State Constitution and 
government. It gives Oregon 57,000 square miles; 
present population about 90,000. An amendment to 
the bill was adopted, confining suffrage at the election 
for delegates to frame a constitution, to citizens of the 
United States. 





